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Education for Democracy 


We present in this issue portions of addresses given at the Congress on Education for Democracy held at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, during August of this year. Treatment of the material has of necessity been highly selec- 
tive. Not all the addresses are included. The portions chosen for quotation are those believed to be of most interest 
to readers of this SERvICE. An impressive feature of the Congress was the recurring emphasis on the spiritual founda- 


tions of democracy—THE EpiTor. 


President Nicholas Murray Butler, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Honorary Chairman of the Congress, in the opening 
address : 


What is education? It is something very much broader and 
deeper than instruction of any kind, and it is something very much 
broader and deeper than preparation for any particular calling in 
life. Both instruction and vocational preparation fit into the process 
of education, but they are in no sense identical with it. Indeed, 
instruction is a subordinate instrument in education, example and 
discipline being both more important and more powerful. Just so, 
vocational preparation is and can only be a subordinate part of 
preparation for life itself. Education, as I defined it a long gene- 
ration ago, must mean a gradual adjustment to the spiritual 
possessions of the race, with a view to realizing one’s own poten- 
tialities and to assisting in carrying forward that complex of ideas, 
acts and institutions which we call civilization. Those spiritual 
possessions may be variously classified, but they are certainly at 
least five-fold: the child is entitled to his scientific inheritance, to 
his literary inheritance, to his esthetic inheritance, to his institu- 
tional inheritance and to his religious inheritance. 


William F. Russell, Dean of Teachers College, and 
Chairman, Congress on Education for Democracy : 


The defense aganst a bad idea is a better idea; the defense 
against a half truth is a truth; the defense against propaganda is 
education; and it is in education that democracies must place their 
trust. We must not keep our people from reading or listening. 
We must not censor what they see or hear. We must let the 
visionaries speak. We must not muzzle even the Fascists or Com- 
munists, but if they are allowed to speak, they must be answered 
in no uncertain terms. Their arguments must be analyzed, their 
fallacies detected, the consequences of their tactics clearly ex- 
plained; and those who unmask the enemies of our country must 
not be castigated as reds or belittled as red baiters. The good 
citizen must know. Then we shall not be seduced by the blandish- 
ments of the enemy. The good citizen must answer. Then we can 
tolerate the abuses of freedom of speech. .. . 

Just as all countries are now building up their defenses, so we 
must re-arm in education. The danger is that our teachers, through 
carelessness or neglect, may permit our children to leave school 
ignorant of the character of democracy, unable to answer its critics, 
and without resolution to cherish, defend, or advance it... . 

While legally the parent has the authority over the education 
of the child, in practice we delegate our powers to members of 
school boards or legislatures who act as our representatives. We 
reserve the right to advise and petition’; and in recent years to an 
increasing degree we, the people, have exerted pressure on our 
educational representatives through our membership in great asso- 


ciations of citizens. These associations, such as the N.A.M., the 
Chamber of Commerce, the A.F. of L., the Grange, and the P.T.A., 
adopt educational policies which are sometimes in conflict, such 
as lower expenditures and more ambitious programs, turn out 
the reds and free speech, more vocational and more cultural edu- 
cation, progressive education and back to the McGuffy Readers. 
It is proper for associations of laymen to adopt educational policies 
and to urge them upon the schools, but educational policies should 
not be arrived at in isolation Laymen should understand the 
points of view of other laymen, and no educational policy should be 
reached without consultation with educators. . . . 

With heads held high bravely facing the future our sons will 
be free men, with a firm belief in God our sons will be true men, 
with the right education our sons will be wise men, able and 
worthy to enjoy the fruits of democracy. 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, Historian: 


In the early days of this nation, the term democracy, when used, 
was generally applied to direct popular rule in small communities, 
such as the city states of antiquity ; and by a study of history leaders 
among the founders of the Republic reached the conclusion that 
this type of government led inexorably to tumults, to ruthless 
attacks on persons and properties, and finally to the triumph of 
despotism. Scarcely less did they fear indirect popular rule through 
the representative assemblies of the American states, and especially 
the possibilities of full manhood suffrage “Give the votes to the 
people who have no property,” exclaimed Gouverneur Morris in 
the constitutional convention of 1787, “and they will sell them to 
the rich who will be able to buy them.” Broadly speaking, these 
founders of the Republic were as much alarmed by the specter of 
democracy in either form, direct or representative, as they were 
by the menace of monarch or the dictatorial propensities of a 
military caste. 

Only by slow and halting processes have Americans arrived at 
the application of the word democracy to the government and 
society of the United States. Nothing like official sanction was 
given to this usage until 1917 when President Wilson declared 
that the war on the Central Powers of Europe was a war for 
democracy. ... 


When . . . we concentrate our thought upon experience in the 
United States, we find six enduring elements now intertwined under 
the prevalent conception of democracy: popular government within 
a span of time, efficiency in function, sustaining economy, civil 
liberty, appropriate education, and the spirit of humanity and 
enlightenment which lifts men and women above the beasts of the 
field and confers upon them moral rights and social duties. . . . 

Both in conception and practice popular government in the 
United States transcends any superficial definition of form at a 
given moment. It is democratic in the sense that all high public 
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authorities endowed with political power over lives and properties 
are chosen directly or indirectly by popular vote and in the long 
run the sustained and matured will of the duly constituted majority 
is allowed to prevail. Here popular sovereignty and the time span 
are combined. Under this system, no mere majority of men and 
women at any momentary election of public authorities or in any 
given legislative assembly can immediately compel the enaction 
and enforcement of any law they are pleased to demand amid the 
heats and tumults of a single campaign. If such immediacy is an 
essential element of democracy, then America has never been and 
is not now a democracy... . In no sovereign matter does the snap 
judgment of a majority or a plurality given at a mere moment 
have the force of law. Our system, in respect of great issues, 
allows for the time element and guarantees that prudence and 
daring, conservatism and radicalism, may each have its day in 
court, that discussion and education may intervene, that pleas and 
counter-pleas may be heard, and that decision may be matured. 


... Unless the agencies of popular will can legislate appropriately 
and administer efficiently, then democratic forms will perish, no 
matter what oceans of ink are spilt and what flowers of eloquence 
bloom in their defense... . 

. .. Already critics are saying that in the Congress of the 
United States a zeal for spending borrowed money, placating special 
interests, and framing bills against dissident minorities outruns 
the capacity to concentrate powers of mind upon the supreme 
issues at the time. Already critics are saying that democracy 
cannot really act effectively in great matters, that party bickerings 
defeat the preparation, discussion, enactment, and administration 
of measures necessary to evoke creative energies, allay alarms, 
and bring our moral, industrial and natural resources into wise 
and full use. 

In allowing some validity to these criticisms no aid and comfort 
need be given to the carping censors who fondly imagine that 
they can set the clock back to 1928 or 1898, or any other year in 
the past, and thus find instantaneous solutions of our pressing prob- 
lems of efficiency in government. Most of the measures now urged 
upon the federal administration by its detractors are the identical 
measures which were in full force during the regime of golden 
prosperity, so-called, which exploded with such a devastating crash 
in 1929. Why repeat the very origins of our present calamity? 

. . . Ringing through utterances like the tones of a clear bell 
is the warning thesis: A wide diffusion of property and a general 
equality of condition are the very foundation stones of popular 
government; a high concentration of wealth is incompatible with 
universal suffrage; a broad distribution of opportunity and assur- 
ance to labor is necessary to the security of republican institutions ; 
the revolutions which have shaken other societies to pieces have 
sprung from the antagonism of private interests and popular power, 
fired by ambitious leaders. . 

. . . Not curtailment but expansion of production is now a 
primary need of American democracy. Our output of wealth 
must be materially increased and there must be a distribution of 
employments, goods, and services wide enough to afford those 
opportunities and assurances upon which popular government rests 
and must ever rest. If the wisdom is lacking, force may be offered 
as a substitute. Nay, if history is any guide, force will be offered 
and democracy may be started swiftly spinning on a downward 
spiral. 
© . . The Supreme Court, long heedless, has at length spoken 
out clearly and strongly against infractions. Once negligent, indeed 
apparently hostile, the American Bar Association has at last 
recovered the grand tradition of Erskine and Mackintosh, estab- 
lished a powerful committee on civil liberty, and offered aid and 
counsel in the trial of causes involving personal rights 

. .. Behind all beneficent institutions of society, ever helping to 
sustain them, is that elusive but potent force known as the humane 
spirit. This spirit has ever been affiliated with and expressed in 
the noblest philosophies that have commanded the allegiance of 
hearts and minds since the beginnings of civilization. It has been 
associated with all great religions. Trampled upon by power, 
crushed by the organization of interests, the humane spirit endures 
in many forms, under varied professions of faith, and offers the 
strength of justice and mercy against the effronteries of tyranny 
and the angers of brute destruction. Without it even democratic 
government is an empty shell—a numerical counting of heads that 
may be farcical in procedure and cruel in outcome. 

If our powers are to be effectively applied in sustaining the forms 
and achieving the ends of popular government, this humane spirit 
must be cherished and quickened, and ever brought to bear as a 
dynamic element in the enrichment of life. Knowledge is not 
enough. Science is not enough. Both may be employed to kill 
as well as to heal. Accumulated facts, though high as mountains, 
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give us no instruction in human values and the choices of applica- 
tion. It is the humane spirit that points the way to the good life. 


Hon. T. V. Smith, Congressman-at-large from Illinois 
and Professor of Philosophy, University of Chicago: 


_ There was a time when our common destiny was thought to 
involve only a race between education and catastrophe. Happy 
the time when destiny could be so simply conceived. Then knowl- 
edge was power, and power-in-prospect was mankind's beneficent 
providence. Only ignorance was vice, and so the impending 
victory of virtue awaited nothing save the cultivation of intelligence. 
Now our wisdom is saddened by the discovery that knowledge is 
not enough. For education has won the race with catastrophe— 
and catastrophe is upon us more than before. .. . 

Veritably the day in which we live is evil, and the hour of grace 
seems short. If time should remain for democratic education “to 
take,” then hope of life and betterment still endures. If, on the 
other hand, high-tensional endoctrination supplants the humane 
spirit, all is lost that we Americans have prized. Independence 
of spirit will then become a crime. . . . For tyranny will then 
be enthroned as law. Individuality will be forsworn to hysterical 
sociality. Propaganda will poison the wells of our credence. And 
the Everlasting Yea of Christian humanitarianism will become the 
Everliving Lie of Mein Kampf, the lie that man is made for the 
state and can be deceived into willing acceptance of such a fate... . 

The assumption is that all men are educable. The faith is that 
each man deserves education as good as the next. The program 
is what once, as delightfully as quaintly, was called “the perfecti- 
bility of mankind.” 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Josiah Stamp, British Economist 
and Chairman, London, Midland & Scottish Railway 
(by radio) : 


Democracy is a direction of development rather than a state. 
Certainly it is not an absolute which we can locate, define, and 
delimit, and then finally shape training and education towards its 
accomplishment. It is doubly relative. First, a practicable democ- 
racy must be related to mass and average capacity in some way, 
the best that at any epoch it is capable of, and with the growth 
of such capacity, and with the development of particular key func- 
tions, the kind of democracy compassable may change considerably. 
And the idea of capacity covers actually not merely intelligence 
but moral judgment, sense of sacrifice and values, and dynamic 
impulse. 

. . . Everyone is pointing out the advantages of a willingly 
tolerated totalitarian direction, in rapidity of decision: it can act 
with weight, speed, and precision, while the democracy is studying, 
persuading, voting, dividing, and mobilising its mental forces. It 
is outclassed. But except in a contest, there is no special virtue 
in speed of decision or action. If democracies generally should 
take, by their processes, six months to determine a course of action, 
and in doing so feel a sense of satisfaction, completeness, social 
rightness, well, why not let them? Life in society is long, and a 
day or a year are a small matter in the long run. A constant 
sense of urgency and imminence, a constant fever for decision in 
the shortest time is not among its best values. So the quality for 
the absence of which we are all arraigning democratic institutions— 
speed—only becomes so very desirable if there is a problem of 
survival... . 

Now in a totalitarian state duties are prescribed, and so are 
the national philosophies on which they are based. But in a democ- 
racy, if the individual does not himself assume the duties which 
his privileges entail, they go by default, and if he has no philosophy 
which prompts him to assume them, he is doubly deficient. Edu- 
cation then in a totalitarian state is for obedience and the reason 
for it. In a democracy it must be for duty and the motive to it. 
The practical resolution of the paradox is that the democrat is 
free to vote upon the limitation which he will accept upon his 
own freedom in order to give a maximum of real freedom to all. 

... It was said of Lord Bryce, “To him all facts are born free 
and equal.” But equality is a strange conception in the realm 
of facts. They may be equally true, but not equally potent or pene- 
trating. Scientific history, with no hypothesis, no author’s thread 
of causation, produces results like some chapters in the Cambridge 
Modern History—“deserts of crowded dulness.” In the impartial 
presentation of facts, just modes of selection are vital. I should 
like to see the day when the educational system of every country 
would make it a point of honor that it put out no text-book, espe- 
cially in history or sociology, for its schools and colleges that had 
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not first been passed, as to its factual context, by a committee of 
scholars on which other countries were in a majority. 

. . . The democratic ideal is to put everyone through the first 
stages of education in which the first stages of leadership can 
emerge, in order that every potential may have the chance to be- 
come actual at every level—carrying on the process at each higher 
level. Such leadership is not merely command or executive author- 
ity, obtamed through positions of all kinds in every society, club, 
or movement. It is not merely leadership in scientific outlook. 
It is also leadership in constructive and independent thinking—the 
contributor of novel, disturbing, and challenging viewpoints and 
ideas is also a leader, whose authority comes only by success in 
results. And leadership comes in moral example and character 
that command respect. So education for democracy, while incul- 
cating respect for authority, welcomes and encourages intellectual 
ferment and the spirit of exploration, welcomes liberty of action 
and choice, trusting to the individual, under guidance, to develop 
his best resources. 

. Successful democracy assumes a high degree of moral 
responsibility in the individual. If the individual does not possess 
it, democracy will give poor results. Education for ideas and 
ideals and for sacrifice must be based on an ethical code, and the 
most penetrating, convincing, and dynamic ethical code must be a 
religion. It is difficult to see how education can avoid this difficult 
problem. .. . 

... One of the things that impressed me most on the day devoted 
to the Hitler Youth at the Nuremberg Festival, was the beautiful 
and moving chorus in which hundreds of thousands of youths 
responded to high sentiment in a kind of liturgy. It is their form 
of religion, and democracy now has little to match it, for democ- 
racy tends to get less and less of this appealing formative influence 
in its educational system. . 

How are we to educate for moral purpose and moral intensity ? 
Certainly the guarded, professional, artistic, philosophic ethics 
which form the content of moral behavior, and the tepid respectable 
well-bridled enthusiasms which are its impetus, in the intellectual 
classes from which educators are drawn, are not calculated to fire 
the imagination, to raise to striking heat, to clarify the imperatives 
for the mass of mankind. It seems that nothing less than the sacri- 
fice, devotion, dogmatism and supreme personality of a great 
religion can do that... . Wesley and Whitefield aroused their age 
in a sense of individual peril to a personal sense of sin. The new 
age requires the same awakening to the sense of social responsibility 
and sacrifice. It seems that a completely new technique must be 
invented if the moral temperature of the masses is to be raised to 
a level in which democracy can really work, and no educator can 
do more than scrape the problem unless he is prepared to face 
the problem of religion. 


President Frank P. Graham, University of North 
Carolina: 


. . . Those who identify the conception of equality with a con- 
ception contradicted by biology, psychology, and common sense, 
and see liberty and progress submerged in the dead level of the 
uniformity and mediocrity of a misconceived equalitarianism, should 
remember that the equality of the American dream is the com- 
panion not the foe of freedom. It is clear to all that human beings 
are not equal in physical, mental, and spiritual qualities and abil- 
ities. No theory or law can make them so. But they are all 
human beings, all members of the same great human family, and 
are all potentially sons of God... . 

Our democracy is the free spirit of a self-governing people in 
the control of the sources of their common life toward the fulfill- 
ment of the American dream. American democracy would pre- 
serve the precious liberties of worship, assembly, speech, suffrage, 
lawful process, for person and property, and the press, regardless 
of creed, race, color or economic position, and would enlarge the 
historic Bill of Rights to include, as basic to all, provisions for the 
more equal educational opportunity of all the children in all the 
states, provisions for farmers as equal partners in our now lopsided 
economic society, for equality of bargaining power through the 
organization of workers, the cooperation of farmers, and the infor- 
mation of consumers, for the right to work and decent terms and 
conditions of the working life, for higher levels of social security 
against the hazards of modern society to lift the levels of human 
liberty, for American participation in international cooperation for 
peace and security against the hazards of an unorganized world 
community in which wars and depressions anywhere involve people 
everywhere, for intelligent production as a way of abundance and 
decent consumption as a way of life, and for an abundant distri- 
bution of the good life in the eternal adventure toward the Kingdom 
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of God to which America would dedicate both education and 
democracy. 

... As America may with new faith turn to both education and 
democracy, may we, as teachers and citizens, turn for guidance 
to Him who was at once the Greatest Teacher and the Supreme 
Democrat from whose teachings and life became the foundations 
of freedom and democracy in the modern world. . . . 

Our Western democracies, unchristian and undemocratic in 
their grasping might, may pyramid economic power to interconti- 
nental heights above a subject world and yet without spiritual 
insight and social intelligence, be helpless to prevent either world 
wars with their murder of millions of the fathers of school children 
or world depressions which take work and bread from millions 
of homes to which school children return, plastic to their influ- 
ences, to look into the faces of defeated men. In the midst of such 
a world we turn in humility and need to the ways and hopes of 
freedom, and democracy and the little tried guidance of Him 
who joined teaching and life, who said, “Know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free’; “I am come that you might have life 
and have it more abundantly”; and “Suffer the children to come 
unto Me and forbid them not for of such is the Kingdom of God.” 
Upon these teachings of the Master Teacher we take our stand 
for education and democracy. 


Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, of Baltimore, Maryland: 


Any program of education for democracy must be willing without 
flinching or dodging of the issues to face such questions as these: 
ls the present industrial order making for less poverty and suffer- 
ing in the world? While this order is creating material things, 
what is it doing to the minds and souls of men? Are ethical 
imperatives outside the realm of economics? How far can the 
state go in its regulation of individual initiative in business and of 
combinations of financial power? How far can the state go in 
the regulation of labor? Just as there must be restrictions upon 
the one so that ruthless exploitation of human lives shall cease, 
is it unreasonable to ask that responsibility should be placed upon 
the other to curb unjust demands? Certainly the ruthless killings 
in midwestern centers some time ago, the continued disturbances in 
the far West, the helpless plight of certain worker groups in 
various parts of the country are evidence of oppression. Sometimes 
the public authorities are controlled by special interests. Do not 
such situations warrant the general authority to step in and do 
justice? Where shall the people go for protection if not to their 
government? ... 

I believe a new spirit is in our land, a growing feeling that none 
of us can prosper at the expense of the other, that human rights 
cannot be ruthlessly trampled upon, that women and children 
should not eke out their years in poverty and undernourishment, 
that our vast material wealth and our intellectual and physical 
energies must be devoted to the service of all. Perhaps we've 
gotten a glimpse of what we may make of our America. 


Principal John Murray, University College of the 
Southwest of England, Exeter : 


Let me try to analyze the ingredients of our British democratic 
citizenship. The first, I think, is aristocracy. There must be leader- 
ship on the one hand, and on the other the habit of looking up, 
and not in vain. 

The second is democracy, in its two aspects of liberation and 
reconciliation, the one spectacular and intoxicating, the other no 
such thing. In the high moments of liberation mankind thinks 
but little on the long labor of reconciliation to follow, and new 
liberty often reinvigorates old hate. And yet the patient, varie- 
gated, slow-maturing effort after reconcilement is the true salt 
of citizenship. A democracy is a nation of friends: and this 
friendship is no momentary feeling or whim, but policy and method 
and art. If there is an art of politics, a touchstone of citizenship, 
it is reconciliation. 

. .. Schools, to turn out citizens, must be real communities with 
a friendly atmosphere and a concrete life in common. Within 
such a framework social habits and sympathies can be established 
that will last through life, and will pervade the whole country, 
and even its politics. Education is politics, and politics is education. 
It is all a question of the social consciousness. Education ought 
to train the young to share in the great Fellowship, the life of 
the land. It must disseminate a spirit, not by class-lessons in 
patriotism, or any form of propaganda, but by the practice of 
ordered unity and amity, not by talking and hearing of things, 
but by living them. 

. . . Without being a Nazi or a Fascist one can realize the value 
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of a common body of doctrine and a characteristic outlook for 
national life. What the Germans seek to do by unsparing propa- 
ganda was done in England last century by the curiously indirect 
and trustful method of making the governing classes learn Greek, 
or at least learn from the Greeks. For political work a sense of 
people, and of the People, is essential: and a thorough steeping 
in the humanities would seem to be the right preparation. 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Novelist: 


Now of the human race in our times, half have been more rudely 
and suddenly thrust into bewilderingly new situations than the 
other half, and hence, by definition, need more urgently the very 
best quality of creative-minded attention that educators have it in 
them to give. I refer of course to women, for whom the break 
with the old immediate concrete personal ways of being responsible 
came more suddenly than for men... . 

Fascism, to resist which we, interested in education, are met 
here today, plans, needs, as the only medium in which it can work, 
the return to infantilism of adults, the halt at infantilism of growth 
in the young. It offers certain childish trivial rewards for the 
practice of civic infantilism and dependence, rewards which in 
the nature of things democracy cannot and would not offer. Hence 
democracy must educate its people not to value those childish 
rewards. Industrialism has taken away many of woman's older 
opportunities for maturing in character; in the fascist home (of 
which there are always many) she has always been and still is 
offered certain material and emotional rewards for remaining im- 
mature, and dependent. She should be therefore especially fortified 
by education against valuing trivial rewards. It is natural that 
she should be the first of the race singled out in great numbers for 
special attack by the attempt to establish fascism in a nation. What 
I have come here to say is that it should be as natural for educators, 
bulwark and only hope of democracy as they are, to rise as one 
mind, one heart, one will, to keep open the way to full maturity 
for women, in life as well as in schools. 


Ernest Bevin, General Secretary, Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers Union, London: 


We must not confuse democracy with the maintenance of a par- 
ticular form of economic or financial system, rather is it a condi- 
tion which allows for change of the system itself and provides for 
such adaptation as the change in public need and opinion demands. 
Hence if the system is incapable of adequately providing the 
people with food; clothing; shelter and the necessary amenities and 
opportunities for full development, democracy can by the act of 
election of those who favor another system, or modification of a 
given system, provide an opportunity for so doing. 

It will no doubt be argued that, notwithstanding the freedom of 
opportunity to change, there will be minorities of vested interests 
in a state or in the world who by force of their economic power 
will prevent the change taking place. But that is a task for the 
leader and educationalist, to attune the character and mind of the 
citizen to be ready at all times to make the democratic will prevail. 
In any case, I do not accept the view that these minorities can 
prevent change, although they can hinder and delay. 

. . . Democracy has to decide whether a system which provides 
for human rights and liberty is not a greater thing to defend 
than the geographical state in which we happen to be living. In 
fact by doing the greater we may secure the lesser. In a state no 
one is safe unless all are safe. In a world international law can- 
not function unless moral sanction is behind it and it applies 
equally to all. And that involves an examination as to whether 
democracy can provide a basis of justice for all the peoples of 
the world... . 

Democracy cannot function effectively unless the conception of 
what is its vital interest is clearly defined. Many nations today 
say they will defend their vital interest. But what is their vital 
interest? is it territory; wealth; power to dominate others? I 
suggest that the vital interest of democracy is peace, the progres- 
sive development of the world and a supreme effort to provide an 
equal opportunity for all races... . 

I have no doubt that this broad conception of democratic re- 
sponsibility will bring one into conflict with the idea of national 
sovereignty. National sovereignty has served a great purpose in 
the organization of the world, acting as it has from a multiplicity 
of motives, but it must be accepted that the next stage in human 
development must be directed toward world order. 


G. T. Hankin, Vice-Chairman, Association for Educa- 
tion for Citizenship of Great Britain: 
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. . . | may be proud of Magna Carta and of the long fight for 
liberty in England, but I am prouder still of the phrase, “His 
Majesty’s Opposition.” I am proud also of Hyde Park on a 
Sunday in the center of fashionable London where every brand of 
politics and religion can be preached, and where great demonstra- 
tions are held against the policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
To me the vital question is, “Can we be certain that instruction 
in citizenship will not produce ‘conditioned’ human beings, men 
and women like those in Huxley’s Brave New World, subservient, 
spineless, soulless, imitations of the real civilized man as we 
envisage him.” 

Clearly the teacher will have to teach freely and dangerously. 
He will have to handle controversial topics. We are all agreed 
that mere exhortation has little effect. We have learned, also, 
from the psychologists something of the limitations of “transfer.” 
We know that a study of Athenian politics of 400 B.C. or of the 
properties of an isosceles triangle does not help much in the 
formation of clear unbiased judgment on the politics of today, 
or indeed of a purposeful interest in them. 


Dr. Fred Clarke, Director, Institute of Education, 
University of London: 


[There is a] quality which I call Simultaneity, a certain im- 
patience with time and a readiness. to scrap and rebuild, to plan 
and construct on broad sweeping lines. It is almost as though the 
third dimension, that of depth, had dropped out of history and 
out of the popular consciousness, so that a kind of engineering 
technique comes to take the place in social control and social 
construction of those powerful if less palpable traditional influ- 
ences which operate so strongly in old countries. The change 
brings gain as well as some loss. It means a readier and more 
thoroughgoing application of the criterion of utility than one 
usually finds in older countries, a positive attitude towards planning 
and experimentation, and, above all, a disposition to look upon 
society as relatively fluid or at least plastic... . 

But there is also loss in this two-dimensional habit. After all 
you cannot really short-circuit history. It will have its way and 
will entangle you all unexpectedly if you try to override or cir- 
cumvent it. Moreover, the attitude in question often carries with it 
an over-simplified and often over-optimistic view of human nature, 
and when this is defeated or frustrated the disposition to take 
refuge in some form of totalitarianism is apt to be strong. The 
new countries are not wholly free from this danger; we cannot 
be wholly sure even yet of the way in which their hitherto for- 
tunate democracies would react to severe and long-continued stress. 
I am inclined to think that, so far as education can provide a safe- 
guard against the dangers that acute adversity might bring, it 
is to be found not in high-power “democratic” propaganda, but 
in well-conceived and well-executed schemes of teaching modern 
history. . . . For a live study of relevant history should be able 
to bring into focus precisely those attributes of social functioning 
which the engineering outlook is apt to overlook. There is cer- 
tainly one thing it can do: it can induce patience and wise re- 
straint of hope. 


Mrs. Alva Myrdal, Director, Training College for 
a 8g School and Kindergarten Teachers, Stockholm, 
weden : 


Now, the very criterion of a democratic education is that it 
should make as many as possible of the citizens, as deeply as 
possible engaged as participants in modern civilization and civic 
life. Being active and not passive is the key difference between 
living in a democracy and living in something else. 

This claim is also one—and one of the few—I could honestly 
make as to how democratic the over-praised Scandinavian countries 
are: that they have an astonishingly wide reading public—book 
editions on social matters for Sweden’s six million people being 
of such a size that they should enchant a publisher in many of the 
large countries; further, that they show a widely distributed 
political participation and that they are making of education a 
perpetual rather than a closed process; that they are keeping a 
large proportion of the people educable through life... . 

This goal of raising the minimum education undoubtedly comes 
into conflict with the goal of raising the number of pupils obtaining 
a maximum education. But if education is to be for a working 
democracy, I believe that the masses are far more important than 
the leaders—(it is only a sign of poverty in a democracy if it is 
necessary to stress too much the idea of leadership, the education 
of leaders instead of the education of enlightened masses)... . 

Most important of all is . .. the predominant form of Swedish 
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adult education, the “study circles.” More than 15,000 such groups 
with nearly 200,000 members—which in this country would corre- 
spond to 4,000,000 working class people, meet regularly through 
the year to learn and discuss. True democratic education is in 
the end only completely possible in such “schools without a 
teacher” where there can never be any pressure to “swear to the 
say of the master.” 


Rt. Hon. Lord Eustace Percy, Rector, Newcastle 
Division of Durham University, England: 


To put it plainly, other philosophies of government can be made 
a substitute for personal religion—hence all the agonies of history. 
But the democratic philosophy of government presupposes personal 
religion, and is meaningless without that presupposition. . . . 

This conception of democracy is not mere theory; it summarizes 
the actual history of our democracies. That history began, not in 
Greece or Rome, but in the village communities which sprang up 
in Europe on the ruins of the Roman Empire... . 

Whence did they derive this new vitality, this capacity for ex- 
pansion? I think the honest historian can give only one answer: 
they derived these qualities from Christianity. Not, of course, 
from any of the political ideas which have from time to time been 
taught by the church, Catholic, Anglican, or Puritan, but from 
the general acceptance of the Christian gospel and the impregna- 
tion of popular thought by the ideas and language of the New 
Testament. No one can understand Britain or America who does 
not realize that the British Labor movement has always talked 
socialism in the language of John Wesley, and that Lincoln’s defi- 
nition of democracy, which I have quoted, is itself almost a quo- 
tation, a conscious adaptation of Christ’s warning against ambi- 
tions of leadership. 

. . . If this were a political address delivered in my own 
country, I should insist on the urgent need for a revival of the 
realities of community self-government by a comprehensive redis- 
tribution of functions between central, regional and local authori- 
ties, and by a new design for self-governing industrial units, 
responsible for the employment of the people. The only real 
education in self-government is the direct practice of it. And that 
truth has, of course, important applications to educational admin- 
istration itself. But, if these are the problems which have to be 
considered by politicians, as educators I am convinced that our 
chief duty to democracy is nothing less than the revival of the 
idea of personal religion. 

. . . The destinies of man are greater than his institutions ; 
yet it is only in the light of his destinies that his institutions have 
any meaning. There has never been an education worthy of the 
name which has not been based on the belief that a man must be 
born again. Ever more it must be said to us, as it was said 
1900 years ago, that we are not masters in Israel if we do not 
know this thing. 


President Henry Sloane Coffin, Union Theological 
Seminary : 


Democracy, both as a form of government and as a way of 
life, rests upon a faith—a threefold faith: faith in the capacities 
of the common man to whom the vote is entrusted and who is 
encouraged to think that he has equal rights with every other 
man in the body politic; faith in the self-evidencing power of 
truth, which is supposed to make its own appeal to the intelligence ; 
faith in the universe as favorable to a social order based upon 
this general principle of human brotherhood. This faith has never 
been held by large sections of mankind. It has developed over 
long centuries in a part of the western world, and during the 
last years of the nineteenth century was hailed fairly generally as 
the assumption of most intelligent peoples. In our day it has 
been discarded by many who once professed it, and is openly 
ee And it is certainly not an easy faith to hold stead- 
astly. . .. 

et nature is not a fixed quantum. It has limitations of 
finitude, but its moral defects and weaknesses are remediable. 
Bad men can be redeemed and given a new heart and a right 
spirit. And the spiritual society, the Church, is the God-designed 
fellowship to supply every man with the requisite inspirations 
to arrive at his full stature. Men with such spiritual resources 
can prove thoughtful and dependable citizens. . 

We cannot close our eyes to the differences which separate 
Jew and Christian, or Roman Catholic and Protestant. Nor 
would a common denominator religion do justice to the faith 
of any of these groups. But in a critical day when forces are 
abroad in the earth which would wipe out all three faiths, is it 
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not Possible, or rather is it not urgent, that we set up a common 
spiritual front? While our laws oppose sectarian teaching in 
public education, they surely do not oppose teaching the faith 
on which our national life is based. Where the representatives 
of the three groups are sufficiently numerous, it is probably wise to 
plan three systems of religious education. But even there, as 
well as in smaller communities where one or two of the groups 
have few adherents, it seems desirable in order to keep before 
the public mind the spiritual foundation of our common life that 
we provide teaching in and expression of the faith we share—in 
man, in truth, in God. If the attempt were seriously made to 
arrange for an expression of this common faith in connection 
with our schools and colleges, and to plan courses in the curricu- 
lum which, directly or indirectly, would bring it before pupils 
at various stages in their careers, we might be astonished at the 
amount of our respective traditions which could be included. 


Dr. Anton Charles Pegis, Assistant Professor of Philos- 
ophy, Fordham University: 


. .. I wish to urge that democracy in America is suffering not 
only because of the discord in the voices of those who proclaim 
it, not only because of a misplaced tolerance, but also because 
of the complete breakdown in the ideas of many American 
educators. I speak frankly, and I submit my criticism to your 
judgment. I believe that a full and explicit irrationalism has 
captured the minds of many American educators who are now 
urging that we cannot be truly democratic, and therefore true 
to the principles of liberty and equality, unless we adopt a 
completely creedless policy in the realm of ideas and principles 
and unless we practice a complete policy of laissez-faire in 
education. I do not question the good faith of educators who 
propose such an anarchy as the mark of education in democracy. 
But I wonder whether they see that in such an educational 
anarchism are to be found the very evils which they seek to 
oppose? ... 

It is native to Catholic Christianity to respect the inherent 
worth and dignity of human nature.. This is not a whim or a 
fancy. It is of the essence of Catholic theology to recognize that, 
whatever human nature lost in the loss of original justice, it did 
not lose its interior integrity as a nature. The Catholic is, by 
profession, a humanist. He not only respects the principles and 
rights inherent within human nature, he also recognizes that 
these rights of human nature are as inalienable as is that nature 
itself. Men do not choose to be free, they are free by nature, 
for by nature they possess dominion over their own actions. Men 
are by nature possessed of a reason and therefore by nature 
they all share in those universal truths and principles which 
such a reason makes evident to them. Men are by nature rational 
creatures, and they are being true to the requirements of their 
own natures in exploring the meaning of their rationality. 

This faith of Catholicism in the nature of man discovers in 
that nature the guide and the norm which we are to follow in 
the evaluation of human institutions. In the last analysis, these 
institutions are no more permanent and no more valuable than 
human nature itself. Human rights, liberty and equality, democ- 
racy itself—these must find in the inherent stability and demands 
of human nature their true and their last guarantee. The 
institutions of democracy are as proof against exterior or interior 
assaults as is human nature itself. It is disastrous to have ideals 
of democracy and no verification of these ideals within the 
nature of man. 

. . . Only a theology which does not despair of human nature 
can give genuine significance to and have genuine concern for that 
nature. It is distinctive, I say, of Catholic theology that it should 
have a deep faith in human nature and a deep concern for its 
activities. 


Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan, Professor of Homiletics, 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America: 


A prerequisite to a successful campaign against totalitarianism 
is to recognize those of its stigmata which prove it to be unmis- 
takably a form of mobocracy. Those stigmata are the following: 
Totalitarianism is based upon the assumption that the herd 
instinct in man is a better guide to social welfare than reason. 
It repudiates representative government and accepts government 
by dictators and demagogues, who are supposed to know by 
instinct what is good for the people. It ridicules justice, which 
seems to harmonize the conflicting interests of individuals and 
groups, as being hypocrisy. The only justice it acknowledges 
is that of the mailed fist. It appeals to fear and hatred of some 
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exaggerated or conjured common enemy, of some class, race, or 
nation. It thrives on war and threats of war, and gives mankind 
the jitters. 

. . . Judaism is an evolving religious civilization, and one must 
expect to find in its early stages much that has become unac- 
ceptable. To teach Judaism as an externally fixed system of 
truth is to prevent it from being a force for democracy. The 
very notion of fixity that is unyielding to changing conditions 
is too easily drawn upon by the forces of reaction. On the 
other hand, if Judaism is taught as a dynamic life pattern, with 
a design the beauty and meaning of which unfold gradually to 
meet the growing needs of human life, then it can function as a 
potent factor for democracy... . 

The more frankly Jewish education will disclaim being able to 
offer any rival truths to those which the young learn from the 
sciences in the secular school, the more effectively will it be 
able to concentrate upon the ethical and spiritual implications 
of its own teachings. There is no limit to the ethical significance 
that can be derived from the manner in which the creation of man 
is singled out as the climax of the creation story, and from the 
conception of man as made in the image of God... . 

This conception of the unity of mankind is the principal signifi- 
cance of the monotheism of the Jewish religion. That monotheism 
is not an abstract metaphysical formula intended to inform the 
mind about the nature of God. It is a historically evolved ethical 
teaching intended to direct the heart in sympathy and _ under- 
standing toward the same divine principle that is in all men. 
It is in keeping with this monotheism that the Torah in Leviticus 
XXIV, 22 teaches, “Ye shall have one manner of law, as well 
for the stranger as for the home born; for I am the Lord your 
God.” 


Louis J. Taber, Master, National Grange: 


The contribution of the farmer to democracy in the Western 
World in its beginning almost meant democracy itself. Freedom 
was developed in the Colonies. The Declaration of Independence 
was written, the Constitution was adopted, and the Bill of Rights 
established when more than 90 per cent of the total population 
of the nation was rural. The farmer’s life at its best breathes 
the very forces that make our form of government survive. It is 
well to pay tribute to the historic contribution of the ancient 
republics of Greece and Rome. It is well to survey the accomplish- 
ments of the democracies of Europe. It is more important, how- 
ever, to understand clearly the problems and dangers threatening 
our American institutions today, and here the farmer can con- 
tinue to serve. 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman of the Board, Chase 
National Bank, Vice-Chairman of the Congress: 


... In a democracy, the rulers of the people are the people 
themselves. Accordingly, the aim of education in a democracy 
must be to teach the people to think with discrimination and 
wisdom, to so instruct them that they are able not only to think 
but think things through, so that they can distinguish between 
the sound and the unsound, between propaganda and education, 
and between the false and the true. 

In a democracy, moreover, it must be the aim of education to 
teach the citizen that he must first of all rule himself, and that 
in ruling himself he must not forget that every act he performs, 
in whatever walk of life he may be, affects ultimately every other 
person in his community. This becomes increasingly true as our 
population increases and our economic and political life become 
more complicated. The citizen of a democracy above all others 
must never be permitted to forget that “He who ruleth himself 
is greater than he who taketh a city.” 

. . . If we can implant in our people the Christian virtues 
which we sum up in the word character, and, at the same time, 
give them a knowledge of the line which should be drawn 
between voluntary action and governmental compulsion in a 
democracy, and of what can be accomplished within the stern 
laws of economics, we will enable them to retain their freedom, 
and at the same time, make them worthy to be free. 


The Rt. Hon. Earl Baldwin, of Bewdley (Stanley 
Baldwin), Former Prime Minister of Great Britain: 


.. . No student of history can have any doubt but that 
democracy is far the most difficult form of government that has 
ever existed. In a totalitarian state the citizen has only to do as 
he is told: he has not to think, to make a choice: no direct 
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responsibility rests on him. The machine is effective so long as 
he obeys. The success of a democracy depends upon every one 
realizing his or her responsibility to it: thinking of his duties and 
forgetting for a time his rights. If he recognizes no duties toward 
the form of government to which he is ready enough to pay lip 
service and to shout for, the day may come when he will lose his 
rights by dangers from without or within. That calls for educa- 
tion and character: education in problems domestic and foreign 
so as to have material wherewith to form a judgment, and 
character to concentrate on the essential and to look beyond the 
immediate effect of particular action on the fortunes of a favorite 
politician. A democrat should work for and be prepared to die 
for his democratic ideals, as the Nazis and Communists are for 
theirs. And he will never work for it, much less die for it, 
unless he is convinced that democracy is capable of making a 
country worthy of his ideals, and if that democrat be of British 
stock, making a country worthy of his spiritual ideals. He may 
not recognize easily those ideals: he certainly cannot easily 
express them, but the Bible reading of his ancestors has left so 
deep a mark upon him that subconsciously he can never embrace 
a cause that grips his whole being unless he feels in his bones 
that it is morally right. Believing this, I would always stress 
the spiritual rather than the political foundations of democracy. 
It is a recognition of the dignity of man and of his individuality, 
and that dignity and individuality are his as a child of God. 

... . In England I believe the only possibility of the success 
of Fascism would be as the result of an open fight with Com- 
munism, and of that happening I have little fear. But there 
might be a danger in a democratic country in certain conditions 
which have not as yet arisen. For instance, picture to yourself 
a country in which there is large scale unemployment. Men look 
abroad: they are told there has been such unemployment in 
Germany, but that since the Nazis came into power it has 
disappeared. _ They read of great national improvements being 
carried out in Germany and Italy, absorbing vast numbers of 
unemployed, of waste and unhealthy areas being reclaimed and 
occupied, and they begin to contrast what they hear and read 
of these foreign countries with what they find being done or left 
undone at home. . . . And, given the man of genius who can 
make the masses believe that he alone can make the work they 
need if he has a free hand—if you get to that point, you are 
within sight of revolution by the Fascist. You have to answer 
the question “Is democracy as efficient as Fascism?” and the 


answer depends upon the leaders of the people and on the people 
themselves. .. . 


Many of us, as we get older and look back, come to realize 
that the motive force of Christianity is the life of the Christian. 
We can think of individuals, often in the humblest walks of life, 
who by their lives, all unconsciously, have strengthened us, given 
us purpose, have made the struggle, the daily struggle of life, 
seem worth while. And is it not true in the democracy we 
would all wish to see? The example of the good citizen is the 
preserving salt. And what power might not go forth throughout 
this great land, if everyone of us here went home to our daily 
vocations resolved to be good citizens? to be true and faithful 
servants to the people? and that with no thought of our own 
advancement but because we are members one of another, integral 
-_ of that whole creation which groaneth and travaileth to- 
gether. 


Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, Director, Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education: 


What is, indeed, the fundamental faith of democracy? It is 
that man need not be an enemy of the state, nor the state an 
enemy of man; that with sufficient understanding and sufficient 
good will the interests of the individual and of society may be 
brought into satisfying consonance. 


Democracy sees, to be sure, each individual as being of unique 
worth, possessed of potentialities to which no fixed limits may 
be set. It has a native impulse to free each citizen from fetters 
that impede self-realization, and particularly to refrain from 
adding any obstacles to independent achievement. 


Yet democracy is also aware that each individual is inextricably 
involved with his fellows, that self-realization is an ineluctably 
social phenomenon, and that freedom cannot profitably be con- 
sidered with sole reference to a single person. It believes that if 
the citizen feels sufficient sympathy for his brother and has 
adequate understanding of the more remote consequences of his 
own behavior, he may be relied upon to act with due consideration 
for others and in ways conducive to the social welfare. 
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President Mildred H. McAfee, Wellesley College: 


A reasoned basis for conviction is important, but it is not an 
adequate motive for putting the conviction to work. Knowledge 
is power if it is turned on, but it is not always dynamic or 
constructive. It may be dangerous to totalitarian states to have 
non-racial and non-national, universal truth expounded, but such 
exposition will not necessarily create a democratic state. . 


The assurance and satisfaction with which some people speak of 
the death of the small college always startles me. They seem 
oblivious of the function of these institutions as educational 
agencies just because they do not associate them with distin- 
guished . . . contributions to new discoveries of truth. Some of 
these colleges . . . do a superb job of taking young citizens, who 
want to stretch their imaginations, into a world so much larger 
than the one they knew that no larger world will ever terrify 
them. 

I think with satisfaction of a small group of young women 
from small towns in a small state, friends of mine in a very small 
college. They met there new ideas, new ways of understanding 
their world. At graduation they were naive and unsophisticated 
compared to some university contemporaries, but they had lived 
through the exhilarating experience of moving from one limited 
circle into a larger one. Having done it once, they knew how 
to do it again, and new and drastically different experiences in 
their graduate years were no more baffling to them than to their 
more sophisticated friends. .. . 

People who do not know the technique of college instruction 
often discourage the inquiring mind of students by taking their 
statements as final when the student has become accustomed to 
clarifying his position by having it challenged. Parents and 
friends, shocked by student utterance—and occasional professorial 
or even presidential dicta—deny so violently, attack so fiercely 
that it leaves no room for argument. The academic spokesman 
expects rebuttal and a chance to restate or, indeed, revise his 
point of view. “Trial balloon” ideas attacked as dangerous 
bombers are protected by their starters. Treated as trial balloons 
they menace no one and will often be willingly discarded by their 
perpetrators if they prove ineffectual. 

The student whose professor tells him something which father 
thinks absurd can be pushed by ridicule into holding a far more 
extreme position than any professor ever held. If father will 
treat it respectfully enough to answer it rationally, he will ac- 


complish more than by ridicule. 


Dr. Morse A. Cartwright, Director, American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education: 


The subject assigned to me for these remarks is “The Contri- 
bution of Adult Education to Democracy.” If I may, I should 
like to rephrase that subject and to speak to you, with the back- 
ground of knowledge that we now have in common, on “The 
Interdependence of Adult Education and Democracy.” For the 
two are truly interdependent. Vitally are they so, for one cannot 
live without the other. The efficient operation of a democracy 
is directly dependent upon the degree of educational enlightenment 
possessed by its population. No amount of schooling in the 
years of childhood and of adolescence will accomplish the necessary 
enlightenment. The result is less than adequate unless the 
schooling is followed by ample opportunity for continuing 
education on many levels and in many subject matter fields. It 
is only by such means that the individual may keep pace with the 
rapid changes encountered in present-day civilization. On the 
other hand, unless democratic principles obtain within the state, 
there can be no education for adults worthy of the name. 
Adult education demands freedom as a sine qua non. 

. . . In the democracies in late years, in our own and other 
countries, there has been a deal of loose talk about the inviola- 
bility of majority rule. In considering this question, it is 
pertinent to seek out the views of the founding fathers, and they 
are adequately to be discovered in the Federalist Papers. It is 
interesting to note that Hamilton, Jay, and Madison never said 
“the majority shall rule” but they said in effect, and in sure and 
certain terms, “the majority shall rule, but with due regard 
for the rights of the minorities.” The authors of our Constitution, 
like the adult educators of a century and a half later, were 
dedicated to a protection of the principles of freedom without 
which democracy cannot function. 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., President, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Vice-President, National Association of Manu- 
facturers : 
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. . . This Congress speaks of “education for democracy.” Are 
a republic and a democracy one and the same? If not, for which 
should we educate? To get to grips with the problem, we must 
first understand which form of government we want to keep. For 
— a republic and a democracy there is indeed a wide gulf 

xed. 

That remarkable group of men who met in Philadelphia in 
1787 and drafted the Constitution had learned the lessons of 
history. They were convinced that a democracy—in which every 
vital public question would be settled by popular vote—would 
not work; hence they took particular pains to create a republic 
instead. They understood the limitations of human nature. They 
knew its inherent selfishness, its preoccupation with its own 
affairs, its natural desire to avoid the painful necessity of thinking 
—particularly on complex political and economic problems. Hence 
all they expected of the average citizen of their republic—that 
is, of their representative democracy—was that he have enough 
interest and intelligence to pick able men to represent him in 
public affairs. ... 

Democracy at work is well illustrated by the National Labor 
Relations Act. Under its provisions 51 per cent of the employes 
of any concern are empowered to speak for all—thus disregarding 
certain individual rights of the minority, which in this case has 
no specially prescribed constitutional protection. One can be a 
firm believer, as I am, in the moral and legal right of any group 
that wishes to bargain collectively so to do, and at the same time 
be deeply concerned over the increasing tendency of government 
to trespass on the rights of helpless minorities under the cloak of 
democracy. .. . 

To this day the deep-seated religious faith of the founders of 
this nation is evidenced by the inscription on every coin minted 
by the republic they set up: “In God We Trust”! Ironically 
enough, I have never seen that phrase sculptured over the door 
of a single school house in America! It is high time, however, that 
we inculcate the religious conviction to which it gives expression 
in the heart of every child that passes through those portals— 
if we want to keep our republic. For all the qualities that 
religion stresses—self-sacrifice, self-abnegation, willingness to serve 
without material reward, scrupulous regard for the rights of 
others, adherence to the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan, and of the Golden Rule— 
are every one essential to the maintenance of republican gov- 
ernment. 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education : 


. . . This World Congress on Education for Democracy is one 

of the significant signs of a rising determination to halt the retreat 
of popular self-government. Indeed, on this occasion we make 
bold to sound a call for a forward march of the democratic 
movement. And we declare that our institutions of education 
have a dominant role to play in preparing citizens for progress 
under the conditions of freedom. .. . 
; More and more the school is becoming a place where democracy 
is practiced. There are problems on the child level which children 
can solve by the democratic process. An ever increasing measure 
of student self-government in schools is training for more genuine 
and effective participation in government after school. School 
administrators are recognizing too that the democratic method 
of school administration not only produces better results in the 
management of the schools, but serves to stimulate democratic 
procedures in the relationship between the teachers and their 
pupils. The old adage, “We learn to do by doing,” is nowhere 
more applicable than in a democratic society. 

. . . The boastful propaganda of the totalitarian regimes is 
not the basic menace to democracy. Fundamentally, self-govern- 
ment is being undermined by its failure to solve the crucial 
problems of the technological age. Ten million unemployed, 
vast farm surpluses, unused plant capacity, waste and destruction 
of surpluses, widespread and utterly needless poverty in the 
presence of scientific power for unprecedented productivity—these 
are the factors which threaten democratic life. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the naive notion that people 
in some countries have lost their freedom because they welcomed 
regimentation and concentration camps as desirable things. They 
lost their freedom because they didn’t know what to do about the 
practical issues which the new technology has created. They 
didn’t know how to employ themselves at constructive enterprise 
to secure the prosperity which modern science promises. They 
were easy prey for those who offered them scapegoats to explain 
their plight and promised to save them from humiliating inse- 
curity and poverty. 
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. . . Our organized education must be the instrumentality by 
which modern people may learn to make the machines run for 
the general welfare. Unemployment, surpluses, foreign trade, 
social security, housing, money and credit, wages and hours, 
conservation of natural resources, taxation and purchasing power— 
these are fundamental matters requiring the constant attention of 
the schools and colleges. Understanding such problems, people 
will be able to select competent leaders and give them enlightened 
cooperation. If people generally are well educated in the social- 
economic problems. they will withhold their support from the 
incompetent and from the fanatics... . 

The objections to freedom of study and discussion in the field 
of the controversial is not, so far as I am able to discover, a 
majority expression of popular convictions. The objections come 
from individuals who many times speak in the name of organi- 
zations whose members have never given them any authority to 
represent them on such problems. They impress school boards 
and educational authorities that have no adequate assurance that 
those pressure groups cannot bring powerful influences to bear if 
their objections are not somehow accepted. Again, objections 
come from minority organizations which have passed resolutions 
on the subject. Those individuals and organizations which raise 
objection to free discussion of the controversial are usually the 
very ones that do not want their bit of “absolute truth” critically 
examined. We know that propagandists whose propaganda 
won't stand very much investigation do not like to see the schools 
and colleges submit propaganda to the processes of free and 
critical inquiry. 


Edouard Herriot, President, French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Message to Dean William F. Russell of Teachers 
College : 


. . . The crisis from which the world is now suffering is 
obviously moral more than economic. The dictators have killed in 
their countries the spirit of freedom, the idea of human dignity. 
The whole philosophy of action must be transformed. We shall 
succeed in doing so only if the Anglo-Saxon countries, overcoming 
certain possibly legitimate prejudices, will put their experience 
at the service of nations, like ours, which have conceived 
democracy according to a notion more theoretical than practical. 
Before Democracy can progress, it must be able to preserve its 
traditional position. 


The addresses given at the public sessions of the Con- 
gress and the findings of the seminars will be printed in 
a volume published by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College. Price $2.50. 


Jewish Declaration on Cooperatives 


A declaration believed to be the first official statement 
by leaders of Judaism on the cooperative movement was 
adopted by the fiftieth annual convention of the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis held in Washington, D. C., 
June 13-18. The text is as follows: 

“The Central Conference of American Rabbis takes 
official cognizance of the manner in which cooperative 
economic movements are endeavoring, by peaceful and 
democratic methods, to bring about a greater measure of 
equity to the lives of man; we heartily endorse the co- 
operative movement’s motives and aspirations and we 
pledge our interest and assistance in furthering its social 
aims. 

“Moreover, we urge upon all our people a serious, 
favorable consideration regarding the significance of the 
movement, so that they may be able to help in the devel- 
opment of its salutary social values and adjust their own 
lives to whatever might prove to be the demands of this 
peaceful effort to save our democratic system.” 


The Kind of Peace to Come 


Referring to the secret treaties of 1915 concluded by 
Sir Edward Grey with Italy, Tsarist Russia and several 


minor powers, H. N. Brailsford, writing in the September 
16 issue of The New Statesman and Nation (London), 
says, “These bought the support of their armies, some 
of them of doubtful value, and in return surrendered our 
right to base the settlement on an objective view of the 
world’s good as a whole. The follies of Versailles are 
often ascribed to the anger and vainglory of the British 
and French electorates. But in fact the settlement was 
largely written in 1915.” 


That experience must be a warning, especially since the 
greatest neutral, the United States, generally assumes that 
history will repeat itself. ‘Most of us,” Mr. Brailsford 
says, “will feel that this war has ended in failure, unless it 
results in creating at least the nucleus of a Federal Union 
in Europe. Should we wish to include in it powers that 
professed a strident nationalism, and laughed at any idea 
of planning across frontiers for the common good? Would 
it work if we did so? Some minimum definition of civiliza- 
tion must guard its portals. It is nonsense to pretend 
that the internal political regimes of our neighbors do 
not concern us. If they persecute their Jews and their 
Left we shall be swamped with refugees. If they practice 
self-sufficiency, any hope of the international regulation 
of economic life must be abandoned. Finally, could the 
common affairs of a Federation be managed with any 
hope of success, unless they may be freely discussed on 
the air, in the press and at meetings within all its member 
states? We must envisage that debate, moreover, as a 
talk that can go on, without police obstacles across fron- 
tiers. Some of these neutrals, then, would not be desirable 
members of a future Federation, unless we assume some 
big modifications in their present way of life. 


“It would be an arrogance to attempt to draw up rules 
for the conduct of our wartime dealings with neutrals. 
Some bargains may be harmless, if they do not mortgage 
the future; but history has left its lessons that warn us 
what to avoid. By angling for little fishes, we might 
estrange the greatest neutral of them all. It would be 
fatally easy to win the war by methods that must lose 
the peace.” 


President Hutchins on “Liberty” 


Writing in Character and Citizenship for September, 
President Hutchins of Chicago University says: 

“We all say we are for liberty. We have a statue of 
her in a conspicuous location, and the preamble of our 
Constitution invokes her blessings upon ourselves and our 
posterity. Do we know what liberty is? Many respect- 
able men since the beginning of history have differed about 
it. Plato, for example, thought that when democrats 
talked about liberty they meant doing as they pleased. 
Spinoza limited it to polite expressions on matters of 
little practical concern. Locke talked about it negatively ; 
liberty meant freedom from the government. The same 
views and many variants of them have been repeated 
through the ages and are the subject of countless editorials, 
sermons, and political harangues today. Suppose someone 
were to say that all these views are wrong, that liberty 
is a positive attribute necessary to permit men to do some- 
thing, namely, to live in such a way as to attain their 
own ends and the ends of the state. How many of our 
fellow-citizens would know whether he was right? The 
answer is almost none, and the reason is that we are as 
vague about the ends of mankind and of the state as we 
are about liberty.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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